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a Challenge 


and what it means to you 


C.I.E. has been given five years to transform its chronic debit balance 
into a credit. We in C.I.E. welcome this challenge. New, hard 
thinking is being done in every section of the organisation. 


Our passenger trains, for instance, are good, but we’re going to make 
them even better . . . the fastest, cleanest, most comfortable in 
Europe, in fact. We’re thinking too about the buses (we’re changing 
their colour); uniforms, tickets, bus stop signs .. . everything is being 
thought over, given a New Look, because we’re looking for business. 


But the real test, of course, is how far we succeed in getting more 
freight business. Until recently we were bound by outmoded freight 
rates. Now we can and will quote you an economic rate, we can and 
will deliver anywhere. We have the equipment, we have the men, 
and we have the skill to handle this skilled job. 


This is the Challenge — five years to pay our way. We have the 
determination and we have enough faith in the country’s future to 
look forward with confidence to the outcome. 


the New delivers the goods 
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‘At 60 miles an hour, 


the loudest noise is the 


ticking, of the clock’ 


Not many people are potential Rolls-Royce owners. The few 
who are will possess a car that is the ultimate in automobile 
design and luxury, in impeccable styling and finish. Huet 
Motors Ltd. are proud to be the Irish concessionaires for 


Rolls-Royce. 


HUET MOTORS LTD. MOUNT STREET BRIDGE DUBLIN 
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It’s = roasting of the 


* barley 


that gives GUINNESS its 
dark-ruby colour and its 
appetising roasted flavour 


All the GUINNESS 
you drink 
is brewed from 
Irish barley 


You ENJOY in Guinness one of the most natural drinks in 
the world. Naturally brewed. Naturally matured. And 
naturally, very popular! Over five million glasses of 
Guinness are drunk every day of the year. More and more 
people are turning to Guinness all the time. 

Barley, hops, water and Guinness pedigree yeast, and 
nothing more. ‘That’s what Guinness is made of. And none 
of this goodness is filtered away. 


(GUINNESS 
is Sood for you 


Brewed in Ireland for over 200 years 


the journal of Ireland's economic progress 
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No easy way 


British Government a proposal which was 

far-visioned, unorthodox and—from our 
point of view — perhaps a little optimistic. We 
haven’t been told in detail what form the proposed 
development of economic integration between the 
two countries was to have taken. Somehow, 
certainly, a formula must have been incorporated 
which would have made feasible the suggested 
semi-paradisean extension to this country’s farmers 
of Britain’s agricultural subsidy system. 


e) THE published facts, Ireland offered the 


Rationalising 


But it wasn’t accepted. And, rather than 
embarrass the trade negotiations to come, we won’t 
press the question at the moment — even though, 
youll admit, it is interesting in the extreme. 
Ireland’s “generous and far-seeing” offer was 
turned down, and that’s that. At least, we know 
now that Britain was not high-horsedly waitinz 
for a move from the Irish before conceding access 
to her ‘‘ never-had-it-so-good ” economy. 


All right: there was no harm in trying, The 
apparently rather curt rejection of Mr. Lemass’s 
idea shows us that the easy way out of Ireland’s 


economic ills is not to be had by _blanket- 
enveloping agreements of returning, in terms, to the 
fold. Britain has already several other regions (are 
you there, Derry ?) of economic incapacity. The 
North of Scotland has long had a far worse record 
than the Republic of Ireland for population decline, 
for un- and under-employment, and admittedly for 
top-level incompetent organisation. 


It has to be noted, in passing, that there still 
is a higher degree of general economic integration 
between Britain and Ireland than exists even 
between members of the European Economic 
Community. Perhaps all that the Taoiseach’s 
mission aspired to do was to get the situation 
formally rationalised so that the purposeless 
anomalies could be ironed-out, and co-operation 
could intelligently commence. 


The brave face on the Federation 


As it is, we’re back with the Sixes and Sevens. 
Although we know it’s a situation that cannot last, 
we have to accept that it exists at the moment. We 
have to make the best of it, relying only on what 
wit, neck and energy we can summon up. 


But what of native industries and_ their 
leaders ? The President of the Federation of Irish 
Industries, J. C. Tonge, has now bravely stated his 
organisation’s fundamental acceptance of the 
inevitability of free trade and of the principle of 
the survival of the most efficient. Yet, with the 
proviso of twenty years’ tapering-off for protection, 
it seems that the acceptance is more intellectual 
than practical. 


Meanwhile the non-island (a more acceptable 
term than “foreign” ?) industrial expansionist 
moves in—-to do the work which the locals are 
somehow still too paralysed to do themselves. 
And these outlanders are adding substantially to 
the country’s econqmy. An instance, which will be 
featured in our next month’s issue, is the newly- 
opened chipboard factory at Scariff, Co. Clare. 
This single plant expects to export half-a-million 
pounds’ worth of its products-- processed from 
native raw material — within a twelvemonth. 


Scientists of the future 


The reaction to all this at home is — oddly — 
thoughtful, responsible and deliberate. A strong 
gathering of Irish industrialists recently heard Dr. 
C. K. Mill, joint managing director of Guinness’s, 
call for their financial support for a fund to pro- 
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Works: 
Richmond Ave., Fairview. 
Showrooms : 
6/7 Lincoln Place, Dublin. 
Tel. 45072. 


centre 


mote scientific education in secondary schools. 
Everyone agreed that this was a much-needed and 
eminently worthy purpose: that far greater stress 
should be laid on science teaching in this day and 
age, and that it was most appropriate that Irish 
industry should support the fund. 


All too true, but—as a less flattering but 
equally accurate reflection on the contemporary 
scene — may it be asked: how many of Ireland’s 
few and obviously enthusiastic young trained 
scientists still leave this country every year because 
no suitable work is open to them in Irish industry ? 


The past: for export ? 


A word on “ Mise Eire”, the ciné-documentary 
produced by Gael Linn: this shows such sensitive 
skill and imaginative sympathy in its photography 
and in its sound and music, that there can no 
longer be any doubt: good films can be made in 
Ireland. George Morrison’s film could easily have 
been nationalistic trash, but it wasn’t: it was a 
fascinating playback of the past, presented with 
mature enterprise. 


Probably the film will be exported with an 
English commentary. Donall O Morain, Gael 
Linn’s chairman, says “‘ Why not? After all, we’re 
not looking for world supremacy for the Irish 
language.” 


of the family circle! 


Look at it this way ... the first place one’s 


eyes rest in any room is the Fireplace. So, it 
is most important that it reflect your expert 
choice and good taste. That’s why so many of 
your colleagues specify ... 


FIREPLACES 
eS 


Public relations and horse-sense 


controversy has died down, there is time for 
one little-discussed but highly important 
facet of the hubbub. 


It is more in sorrow than in anger that we 
must accuse the Civil Service of allowing them- 
selves to be caught completely flat-footed by the 
press of events. The refusal of the Government 
and the Information Bureau to act quickly, and at 
once to put on record the Irish side of the story, 
will cost us dearly in the tourist year ahead, apart 
altogether from allowing Ireland’s name to be 
dragged through the mud. 


That the stories printed in Britain did Ireland 
damage is now admitted. The admission is all the 
more dramatic when one considers how the 
Taoiseach brought the dignity of his office to bear 
by appearing on British television in a belated 
effort to try and retrieve the situation. 


It was a good and brave show but, by and large, 
it could not possibly undo the damage. The horse 
had truly bolted when Mr. Lemass tried closing 
the stable door. 


Can one hope that a severe lesson was learned ? 
Must it be still more emphasised to the higher 
officials of Government Departments that in this 
age of mass-communications 7t is essential to nail 


N OW THAT the Horses-for-the-Continent 


it’s the same in India 


... and Ireland 


Salesmen are trained by Tack in Canada 
and Italy, Holland and South Africa, 
England and Belgium, Australia 
and Norway. 
All over the world, the most successful 
salesmen are Tack trained. 
Whatever the product or local 
difficulties, the unique Tack training 
means extra sales for thousands 
of companies. 

it will sell more tor you, too 


Write now for full details.of the 3-day Sales Training 
Course and the 2-day Refresher Course for « 
Sales Executives to: 


SALES ADVISORY ft 
SERVICE o APPIAN WAY, DUBLIN 


Telephone 683169 


Concessionaire in Ireland for TACK 


the lie before it is broadcast, instead of fourteen 
days or 400 days afterwards. 


One knows the Civil Service attitude. At Shannon 
some years ago Irish newsmen, knowing the good 
name of the Airport and Irish civil aviation was 
being misrepresented abroad when a plane came 
down in the Shannon mudbanks undetected, tried 
to get the facts broadcast. The Department of 
Industry and Commerce maintained a rigid silence. 
“We refuse to be panicked — the inquiry will vin- 
dicate us”, was the reply. 


The inquiry did vindicate Shannon and made 
nonsense of the published allegations. Unfortuna- 
tely the Inquiry was not held until many months 
afterwards. The crash was no longer news. If 
the verdict and vindication were carried at all, they 
were carried on the back page — not under the 
screaming headlines that proclaimed the original 
lie. 

Television crews and newspapermen from the 
foreign services came into Dublin during the Horse 
Hullabaloo and sought to present the Irish case. 
They were refused. The Irish representatives of 
British papers (mostly Irish-born men who are as 
anxious as anyone to see the truth get out) were 
excluded from the Taoiseach’s Press Conference 
on the controversy. 


Far from condoning the sensational treatment 
given by The Daily Mirror (which somehow even 
dragged in the Pope) it still must be said that the 
British Press did no more than report the facts 
as they got them. They tried hard to get the facts 
on the Irish side. These were not given to them 
when they should have been — straight away. 


A Govt. P.R.O. ? 


It is not enough to charge the British Press with 
a smear campaign. Smear campaigns don’t sell 
newspapers. We may quarrel with the sense of 
news-value that makes 47 dead horses more 
important than drowned lifeboat men, but then 
it is not our business. If Britain’s interest in 
animal welfare leads them to regard the horse 
deaths as a major tragedy, it is their own concern. 
But it is our job—and the job of the Government 
advisors—to know and acknowledge this, and 
having acknowledged it, to see that the facts are 
presented properly to that animal-loving public. 

If that lesson is learned, it will indeed be a big 
development in press and public relations. We 
may even soon see a contemporary-styled Govern- 
ment P.R. Department taking the initiative, and 
presenting the outside world with a realistic and 
acceptable image of modern Ireland. 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


PAL BOLAND 


HE DIPLOMACY of an_ independent 
"Tish state started off on a bad foot. 

The Irish Free State was a Dominion, 
and Dominions had no _ separate diplomatic 
services or representation in foreign coun- 
tries. Such representation was left to the 
British Foreign Office — a state of affairs that 
people who complain about our “lavish” Embassies 
or Legations abroad would, presumably, want to 
return to. It was not until late in the twenties 
that Canada and Ireland became pioneers by open- 
ing Legations in Washington. Slowly, over the 
years, the services grew up. Particularly after the 
war, Canada developed intelligently and rapidly, 
until to-day she has one of the best foreign services 
in the world. Ireland’s progress has been more 
fitful and has been under constant ill-informed 
criticism at home. But for all the restrictions, 
financial and other, this “expensive” service, which 
costs well under half-a-million pounds a year, has 
not done too badly. And, in some cases, it has 
done quite brilliantly. 


People at home may have, by now, wakened up 
to the fact that the Irish delegation to the United 
Nations (one of the very smallest of the national 
delegations) has earned a reputation far out of 
proportion to its size. The Observer, the Economist, 
the Times, the Sunday Times, even Time, are there 
to testify to this. It is a success largely due to 
one man, an old hand who has been with the ser- 
vice for over thirty years-—_Ambassador Frederick 
Henry Boland. 


Fred Boland joined the Department of External 
Affairs in 1929. He was the son of a distinguished 
senior civil servant in the Department of Finance. 
His career at T.C.D. was academically good, but 
was possibly even more successful on the social 
side. He has always been a man to enjoy good 
company, and not only has he an unusually good 
knowledge of jazz in all its forms, but he plays the 
piano in a manner that can only be described as 
“but cool, man.” His resonant and authoritative 
voice can sometimes be heard, too, in little-known 
ballads from the County Limerick. 
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He served in Paris as Secretary of the Legation 
for some years, and then migrated temporarily to 
the Department of Industry and Commerce where 
he directed Ireland’s participation in the New York 
World Fair of 1939. He returned to External 
Affairs and was Assistant Secretary all through the 
war years. When the late J. P. Walshe went as 
Ambassador to the Holy See, Boland took over the 
secretaryship of the Department which he exer- 
cised with admirable administrative skill. He then 
went as Ambassador to London, where he was a 
resounding success. He has few equals in the 
dificult art of after-dinner speaking, of which the 
British Establishment are probably the world’s 
wisest connoisseurs. 


When Ireland was admitted to the U.N. he went 
to New York as our first Permanent Represen- 
tative. It was an obvious choice: he had long 
experience in international organisations, and was, 
with Dag Hammarskjold, one of the architects of 
the O.E.E.C. It did not take him long to make his 
mark. Last year he was Chairman of the Trustee- 
ship Committee, an exacting task which he carried 
out in a way that earned a standing ovation from 
all present when the Committee’s term ended. 


A sociable man, whose dogmatism is tempered 
by good humour and a lack of egotism, he has the 
brain of a first-class administrator. He seizes 
immediately on the essentials of a problem; he 
assesses the available area for manoeuvre; he pene- 
trates behind the bluff to the readiness to com- 
promise. Physically. he is impassive, in a duly 
bureaucratic kind of way; he stands out, but not 
too much, in any company he is in. He dresses 
with a restrained but elegant bravura that is rare 
among Irishmen. And he has never lost that basic 
streak of irreverence for pomposity that lies at the 
heart of every true Irishman. 


It will not, then, be an unworthy representative 
of Ireland that will, if all goes as it should, strike 
his gavel next September as President to open the 
next session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


Daniel O’Dwyer 


QUESTION AND ANSWER INTERVIEW NO. 18 


Lieut.-General M. J. Costello 


General Manager, 
The Irish Sugar Co. 


Ireland has never had a full national consciousness in 


econcemic terms... . 


Those in the controlling positions have 


been shortsightedly selfish and over cautious .... but they are 


realising now that prosperity is indivisible .... Emigration takes 


on a new significance when seen as the loss of your own 


customers .... but a new stage of economic development is now 


beginning .... | think it will grow fast. 


beginning to break out into a new stage of 


Do you think that Ireland is now really 
economic development ? 


Yes, I do—but I would emphasise the word “ be- 
ginning”. I think that a very significant change 
is taking place in the minds of the people of this 
country—and that’s what matters. After all, it’s 
there—in the mind of man--where the vital factor 
is to be found which effectively causes human 
progress. 


And what would you say has been preventing 
this “ vital spark” from being more effective 
here during the last thirty years or so ? 


Well, that’s a difficult question to answer briefly, 
but I'll try. Ireland has never had a full national 
consciousness on economic issues. We're a great 
people for knocking one another down. And in a 
sense we’ve been so busy doing this, that we’ve 
never succeeded in getting together to think about 
developing the country’s material resources 
efficiently. We’ve never been inspired by a national 
team-spirit in relation to working for Ireland, for 
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the benefit of all her people, for the good of the 
country as a whole. 


That’s true, but for most people — for the 
man-in-the-street or on-the-farm — it hasn’t 
been possible for him to do much about it, 
even supposing he had the urge, to a gh 
degree, to do something for the country’s 
economic good. 


Well, that brings us to the question of leader- 
ship. We will agree, I expect, that the Irish 
Government of to-day is very deeply concerned— 
and has learned a great deal — about our economic 
future. It is trying very hard to provide the ways 
and means for the country to prosper. But those 
in the controlling positions of Ireland’s actual 
economy for a long time have been — let’s not 
mince our words — they have been shortsightedly 
selfish and overcautious. They have not been 
inspired by ideals of the national welfare. They 
have been almost entirely concerned about looking 
after themselves and their own security. And mind 
you. this applies as much to the farmer as it does 
to the industrialist. 


‘Till take on — in public debate — these critics 
of State enterprise!” 


They've both been guilty of anti-national 
anti-social behaviour the ‘I’m all right, 
Jack’ attitude ? 


Exactly. So long as they themselves are getting 
along all right they can always somehow justify 
their own cynical irresponsibility. 


| But you admit there’s been a change ? 


Ido. There’s a far greater sense of this national 
economic consciousness now. Your own magazine 
illustrates this excellently. People at all levels are 
waking up to the facts. Some of the top-people 
have — belatedly — recognised their very great 
responsibility to the rest of the country. I wouldn’t 
say that it’s all being done out of the purest 
idealism. No, but they are now realising that pros- 
perity is indivisible, that it’s very much in their 


own interests to assist in the advancement of the 
national economy. Emigration takes on a different 
significance when you see it in terms of the loss 
of your own customers. 


| Enlightened self-interest enters the scene. 


And there’s nothing wrong in that within the 
appropriate limits. We could do with a lot more 
of it, particularly the “enlightenment” part. We’re 
only just starting on this new phase, and there will 
still probably be a lot of difficulties and a lot more 
squabbling between ourselves to be borne with 
before the light penetrates our economic darkness. 


About your own job of sugar production: 
you’ve been faced now with a new and rather 
ironic difficulty. Because the Sugar Co. and 
the beet-growers have been so successful in 
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IRISH 


-AND PROWOD OF 17 

ee 
LET’S get one thing straight! To-day, 
Irish made products are justifiably 
proud of their origin. The quality of 
the’ home manufactured article 
equals and in many instances excels 
the imported one. Daily, we read of 
the increasing sales of Irish products 
in highly competitive markets 
abroad. These successes are achieved 
on merit and are the result of the 
constantly improving standard of 
goods made in this country. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


BUY IRISH NOW. If you are more 
“Trish Made’’ conscious when shop- 
ping, you can help Ireland’s Pro- 
gramme for Economic Expansion. 


* The first direct result of buying Irish is increased 
employment for your fellow Irishmen. 


* Secondly, it keeps the earnings and savings of the 
Trish people in Ireland instead of going abroad 
to pay for imported goods. 


* Thirdly, it assists Irish concerns to broaden their @ 
home sales base sufficiently to launch export drives. 


The net effect therefore, of your buying Irish 
made products is to assist towards greater national 
prosperity, so that, ultimately, you stand to gain personally. 


BUY IRISH - now 
and remember JEYES 


the brand name for hygiene in Ireland 
for over 50 years 


JEYES FLUID - JEYPINE - TOILET PAPER - MIRAGLO - FLORAL ANTISEPTIC > POSIES 


"British consumers spend annually some £1,000 million on 


processed foods of the types that Ireland could produce. 


lf we 


obtained only 5 per cent. of this market it would still be 
worth more than the whole oi the Irish store cattle trade.” 


increasing productivity you’ve had to limit 
and even reduce the acreage of sugar-beet 
grown in Ireland for the last two years. This 
1s an infuriatingly frustrating situation. The 
home market has reached saturation point. 
The obvious answer is to increase exports. 
What have you got to say about that ? 


I agree, but the world trade in refined sugar is a 
very tight and tricky thing. Tariffs--for instance 
in the British market—are almost prohibitive. We 
can’t even sell them Irish golden syrup, which is— 
I contend—cheaper and better than any competing 
brand. No, the best hope is exports of manufac- 
tured goods containing a high proportion of sugar. 


Chocolate 
fectionery ? 


Yes — and the more highly-processed the better, 


crumbs, cakes, jams,  con- 


HIGH GRADE 


IRON 
CASTINGS 


Ome ERINS: 


SAMPLES, 
PARTICULARS, 
DRAWINGS 


TONGE & TAGGART 


IRON FOUNDERS LIMITED 
Offices and General Foundry 
WINDMILL LANE 
SIR JOHN ROGERSON’S QUAY 


DUBLIN 
Telephone : Dublin 73973 


so that the added value gained in the manufactur- 
ing process flows back into the country’s economy. 
. 


More labour, more services, more packaging 
—materials, artists, printers-—the lot. Yes, I 
thoroughly agree with you. But what I very 
much want to ask you about are your ideas 
for the future development of the Sugar Co.’s 
new project in the processing of fruit and 
vegetables. We've tried again and again in 
this magazine to draw attention to the 
tremendous potentialities of this very thing. 
It still seems to me almost incredible that 
Irish land, which is capable of growing excel- 
lent crops of high-value fruit and vegetables 
—black currants, for instance, or asparagus— 
which are in world demand—is left producing 
third-rate pasture grass, and no one is 
apparently concerned about it, although one 
and all lament the sad state of this poor little 
country. 


I know, and this project is one that I’ve been 
worcing over for years. We're only starting in a 
comparatively small way with one pilot plant in 
Co. Carlow. 


| But you believe it will grow fast ? 


I do. I think, as you do, that the potential is 
very great indeed. After all, British consumers 
alone buy annually some £1,000 million of the types 
of processed foods which Ireland could produce. 
If we obtained only 5 per cent. of this market it 
would still be worth more than the whole of the 
Irish store cattle trade. 


And it would involve less than I per cent. 
of the land, and it would employ more than 
ten times as many people! And if all the 
available and suitable land were used — say 
as effectively as the Sugar Co. is using the 
once-barren bog at Gowla on the Depart- 
ment’s station at Glenamoy what would 
Ireland then be producing ? 


The answer to that would look so fantastic that 
no on2 wo.ld believe me ! 


Now, as you know, there has been much 
criticism of your action in moving out of your 
allotted field, for example, into the fruit and 
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vegetable business. It’s argued strongly that 
a State company should not enter into a 
sphere where it is competing with private 
enterprise; that it is unfair for State funds 
to be used for this purpose, and that the State 
already has its fingers in too many pies. 
Furthermore, that it has sucked in so much 
of the available investment capital that pri- 
vate enterprise is being starved. What have 
you got to say in reply ? 


Plenty! This is a matter which I’m inclined to 
get very hot about. In all the argumentation over 
private enterprise versus State enterprise I feel 
that we are in danger of having the worst of both 
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In Newbridge town 26 short years 
ago an industry was born. An ever- 
expanding industry which, exempli- 
fying traditional Irish craftmanst.ip, 
intensive organisation and progress- 
ive thinking has matured into a 
highly productive unit known the 
world over as Irish Ropes Ltd. 


IRISH 


NEWBRIDGE, CO. 


worlds. There’s a great deal of confusion of 
thought — and a remarkable anxiety to shy away 
from any concrete discussion of the real problems. 


It’s argued that State enterprise means State 
Socialism, but that private enterprise does not; yet, 
to an ever-increasing extent, the State is encroach- 
ing on the affairs of the citizen, and so-called pri- 
vate enterprises are among the foremost in calling 
for State intervention in various forms. For 
example, it is at their request that we have most 
of our protective tariffs. They demand subsidies 
and they demand grants; they demand regulation 
of “the other fellow”, yet they strongly object to 
the regulation of their own affairs. 
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Our now famous Seal Brand 
Twines, Red Setter Ropes, wonder- 
ful Tintawn carpeting are recognised 
and respected from Ottawa to 
Hong Kong from Melbourne to 
Montevideo serving the needs of 
people in all walks of life. 
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Isn’t it more a question of how far should 
State enterprises go ? 


Certain enterprises have in the nature of things 
to be run by the State. What advantage would be 
claimed for having the Post Office under the con- 
trol of a private enterprise ? Is there any demand 
by private enterprise to take over the railways ? 
Mr. Lemass has offered the canals free of cost to 
anybody who will take them, but there have been 
no takers, The bogs have been there from time 
immemorial but nobody tried to do anything about 
them until the State did. The Shannon ran to the 
sea, also from time immemorial, and nobody took 
up the proposal of Sir Robert Kane over a hundred 
years ago, that the power going to waste at Castle- 
connell should be harnessed in the service of the 
Irish people. 

There is a mistaken idea that there is more State 
enterprise in this country than in others. It is 
very difficult to generalise about this, but it is worth 
pointing out that in France, the State makes motor 
cars, the State produces phosphates—in fact it has 
a monopoly of these in practice — and it has a 
monopoly in the production of potash. It also has 
a tobacco monopoly. In Italy, State enterprises 
build ships, build motor cars, manufacture heavy 
machinery, produce oil and engage in a host of 
other activities. 


Wouldn't it be fair enough simply to say that 
in Ireland to-day any enterprise is a good 
thing so long as it is ENTERPRISE? Both 
sorts, private or State, are bad news when 
they are inefficient, sluggish and smug. What’s 
wanted to-day is get them all on their toes. 


Most of the talk on the State versus Private 
enterprise proceeds as if these were the only two 
forms of organisation open in the matter of indus- 
trial enterprises. In fact the one which I person- 
ally consider to have the best chance of success 
in Ireland, and the one best in tune with the out- 
look of the Irish people and with the Catholic 
Social Doctrine which most of them profess, is the 
system of co-operative enterprise. This has been 
an outstanding success in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and even in England and the United States 
there are vast and successful co-operative enter- 
prises. The co-operative effort of Sir Horace 
Plunkett in this country was blighted by various 
forms of opposition. In spite of this, two of the 


In 1959, 68,000 acres of beet 
preduced 139,000 tons of sugar. This is 
a record productivity level: one acre 
yielding 37.5 cwt. of sugar. In 1946 the 
rate was 16 cwt.; in 1947 it was 27 cwt. 


That's to say, at 1946 efficiency it 
would have taken more than twice as 
much land to produce the same quantity 
of sugar. 


« But the home market is now virtually 

saturated with Irish sugar and sugar 

products. Beet-growing contracts have 

therefore had to be reduced and rationed 

— until manufacturers require more 

sugar for export products. 
a ar a 
largest exporters in the country, in terms of value, 


are co-operative enterprises. I refer to Clover 
Meats and the Ballyclough Co-operative Creamery. 


There are, I understand, a few firms already 
in the export trade in processed fruit and 
vegetables. 


There are—in a small way only, however—and 
we hope for their co-operation. The scope for 
expansion, and the available market, are so vast 
that there’s no suggestion of a State company 
muscling in on their preserves and squeezing them 
out. 


May I put it this way for you: that you felt 
there was such a crying need for someone to 
get active in this work in a big way —- and 
private enterprise had had a long time in 
which to do it—that you finally felt com- 
pelled to do it yourself ? 


Correction : that the Sugar Co. should do it. It 
is, after all, a logical development of the same 
principle on which we are buying beet, but applied 
to a wider range of agricultural produce. 


Yes, it 1s, but I don’t think the debate on 
private versus State enterprise has ended yet. 
Well, I’ve issued a challenge to certain critics 
of State enterprise to debate on this matter in 
public. And I’ve had no takers yet! 


. . « @ crying need for someone to get active 
in a big way in the work of promoting, processing 
and marketing lrish-grown fruit and vegetables— 
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THESE AKE INDEED STIRRING WOME) DECKSIOWS OF MOMENTOUS 
TIMES (N THE HISTORY OF rym §— (VPORTANCE ARE BEING MODE 


AH YES THINGS ARE MOVING 
FAST INDEED BUT YoU G4N 
mY, AEST ASSURED THAT WE IW 

i) /RELAND ARE NOT STANDING- 


WE ARE ACTIVELY 
MEEPING THE STUSTION 
CONSTANTLY UNDER 


—Waiting game 


THE WORLD (S ADVANCING: FAST WATIONS ARE COM/NG- 
INTO 4 NEW EPOCH OF P igeit TOGETHER IN NEW 
CIVLISATION TECHNOLOGY memes PIITERNS OF TRADE 
KS MAKING GIANT STAIDES AWO DEVELOPMENT 


“An era of wonderful expansion is already 
beginning to unfold before us’’, says 

J. F. Dempsey, General Manager, 

Aer Lingus—Irish Air Lines. 


Ireland 
was | 
an island 


ITH NO long tradition of responsibility for 

W public affairs and without any deep experi- 

ence of manufacturing and trade, the Irish 

people are only now beginning to appreciate the 

realities of industry and commerce, and to realise 

that the bases of patriotism are changing from the 

old dramatic forms of heroic enterprise and 

personal self-sacrifice to the more prosaic routines 
of planning and making and selling. 


We in the air companies take pride in the part 
we are playing in placing and keeping Ireland in 
the modern world, and in helping this country to 
be in the march of great events — thus winning for 
us an identity as a worthy people. 


In the middle 


For centuries Ireland was an island on the 
fringe of civilisation. The discovery of America 
was the first indication that instead of being on 
the fringe, we were possibly in the centre of things. 
Certainly we were in between two major land 
blocks, Air travel has now placed us in the centre 
of the civilised world, and given us an important 
world function as a connecting link between the 
great countries of the east and west. 


To the east our own air lines link Ireland with 
Europe in services to Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Spain and Swit- 
zerland. And a startling commentary on the old 
doctrine of separatism is before us when consider 
our developing ties with Britain through our ser- 
vices to Birmingham, Blackpool, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, the Isle of Man, Jersey, Liver- 
pool, London and Manchester. 

The general framework of our route system is 
completed with our services to the New World — 
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to New York, to Boston and soon, perhaps, to 
Canada. 


Operating an airline calls for thoroughness, 
precision and attention to detail; these are the 
components of efficiency. The Irish people have 
long been regarded as attractive and romantic but 
lacking in all these qualities. We in Aer Lingus can 
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claim to have given the lie to this self-destructive 
myth. 

With construction as the new purpose, the 
Irish airline provides a useful outlet for the 
growing technical and managerial capacity of the 
younger generation. It provides openings for boys 
and girls leaving our secondary schools to get into 


Ireland as the central point of the world’s 

airlines : the illustration above is taken from a 

special Azimuthal Equidistant projection wall 

map, prepared by Aer Lingus’ Educational 
Department. 
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a growing business in which advancement will be 
on merit. It provides, too, opportunities for uni- 
versity graduates. Through its participation in the 
Irish Management Institute, the company is in 
touch with the most up-to-date thinking and 
techniques of management. 


Aer Lingus and its associate companies en- 
courage the widening of the scope of our technica] 
schools by providing an Irish opening for young 
technicians. It will, as time goes on, develop these 
openings and provide opportunities also for the 
scientific graduates from our universities. It now 
provides, too, the means whereby the pilots trained 
in our Air Force will not, after training, be lost to 
the nation. And lastly, it destroys the old under- 
estimate of our qualities, replacing it with self- 
confidence and a sense of our capacity to meet the 
needs of the new world. In that way it tends to 
raise the general standard of Irish workmanship 
and thus replace cynicism and disillusionment by 
pride in the present and confidence in the future. 


Income earner 


The example of the air companies is bound to 
be of value to the Irish community, but in that field 
normal standards of measurement cannot be 
applied. In more concrete spheres, however, it 
makes important contributions that are not 
understood, and perhaps not even clearly known. 
For instance, in the practical work of aiding Irish 
tourism by its publicity abroad, our company 
carried the burden almost alone in the period after 
the war until the emergence of the re-organised 
tourist organisation. 


Our predominant market is abroad. More than 
60% of our gross revenue is earned abroad, It may 
not always be appreciated that the selling by Aer 
Lingus in London of a seat on one of our aircraft 
is the clear equivalent of selling in the London 
market commodities to the value of that seat. That 
air line seat is produced, and its supply maintained, 
by Irish people working at home. That’s why it’s 
so annoying for us to hear, as we often do, irres- 
ponsible complaints about luxury seats for the idle 
rich ! 


Irish Air Lines is part of a great international 
transport system, the development of which is one 
of the most romantic and striking achievements of 
modern times. In the past ten years— from 1949 
to 1959 — during which civil air transport in the 
Western World can fairly be said to have settled 
down into peace-time conditions, air traffic has ex- 
panded nearly four times (from 1,700 million load 
ton miles to 6,600 million load ton miles). 


>| 
Three new lines will be opened by 


Aer Lingus this year : 


Dublin — Leeds 

Dublin—Cherbourg 

Shannon — London 
Passenger-carrying capacity on 
scheduled flights will be 12.5 per 


cent. greater this year than in 1959. 
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At the same time the average specific passen- 
ger fare paid has been reduced by some 6 per cent. 
(from 5.35 to 5.05 pence per passenger mile). In 
terms of the relative values of money in 1949 and 
1959, fares have in fact gone down by some 35 per 
cent. And, in this ten-year period block speeds have 
been increased by 20 per cent.—from a mean of 
171 m.p.h, in 1949 to a mean of 205 m.p.h, in 1959, 
averaged over all aircraft employed. 


Thus, in spite of all the criticisms which can 
be levelled at Air Transport, especially on economic 
grounds, no other form of transport can boast such 
progress in increased speeds, reduced fares and 
expansion of business, in a comparable time. 


An era of even more wonderful expansion is 
already beginning to unfold before us. When we 
get delivery of the Boeing fleet we will have a means 
of carrying our passengers along the North Atlantic 
route at a speed that is becoming close indeed to 
that of sound. We will carry our passengers from 
Dublin to New York in about 543 hours flying time. 


A public service 


I have tried to avoid the duller aspect of 
economics as they affect Irish air transport, pre- 
senting it more as the social institution — which it 
is — than as a profit-grubbing concern —— which it 
is not. It is our constant aim, however, to make it 
pay its own way while checking any profit-making 
tendency by reducing fares and improving the 
conditions of the workers engaged in it. 


I have shown it as an Irish mission in a new 
form—— bent on setting an inspiring example of 
good work, well planned and well done, to our 
own people, and putting us in the march of modern 
civilization in the full view of the world as a 
people of no mean stature. 
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“This is the challenge of our time —’ 


OST CURRENT discussion about the 
M res to help under-developed countries 

accepts that there is a real need and indeed 
a duty to help them, but tends to assume that the 
help that they require is mainly, if not entirely, 
of a financial character. It follows from this line 
of thinking that the developed countries which are 
not particularly wealthy are taking complacently 
the view that no-one can legitimately call upon 
them to give of their small mite, but that the 
burden must be borne by the larger and richer 
nations. 


This assumption is very far from the tryth. 
Indeed, if one were seeking to place in some order 
of priority the various needs of the under- 
developed countries, financial assistance might well 


A ] d 
come some way from the head of one’s list. There 


is much more to be done than merely to provide 
money or capital equipment for these people. 


In the first place, before large sums of money 
can be made available to under-developed coun- 
tries, there must be some planning. The countries 
concerned must decide which aspects of their 
economy they wish to develop first, what kinds of 
finance they need for the purpose, what kinds of 
capital equipment they are going to install and 
where they are going to install it. 


In order to be in a position to take these 
decisions they must first of all know what they 
already have. In many of them there has never 
been an adequate economic survey. In most of 
them there has never been a census. Nobody knows 
how many people there are or what their age dis- 
tribution is. Relatively little is known, in many 
cases, of the natural resources which could be 
developed, or of the productive capacity of exist- 
ing equipment. The first task, therefore, is to 
make a survey and a plan, and it is only on the 
basis of these that properly balanced schemes for 
economic development can be devised. 


But while this planning and surveying is going 
on, there is also a need to improve the education 
of the people, so that they will be ready to receive 
the new capital equipment when it comes. It is 
no use giving complicated machinery to people who 
cannot read or write. They can neither under- 
stand the descriptive literature which ought to be 
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issued with the machinery, nor make the necessary 
calculations to determine, for example, a schedule 
for simple maintenance. This education must 
extend not only to the young, but also to the adult 
population, who have never had a proper education 
in their youth. 


At the same time, much can be done in the 
field of social welfare. A part of the population 
problem of the under-developed countries has been 
created by the spreading of medical knowledge. 
People live longer and are, on the whole, healthier 
than they were, even a generation ago. But there 
is much more that could be done to improve, for 
example, child welfare, even with the limited 
resources that are available. It is obvious to every- 
one that a child who is under-nourished and badly 


for the 


cared-for makes a bad pupil. All this needs to be 
changed before any startling progress can be 
achieved. 


Alongside general education, technical 
education must also be instituted. Those who till 
the land must be taught new and better methods 
of cultivating it. They must be shown how they 
can raise new crops and how they can improve the 
crops with which they are already familiar. They 
must be taught new techniques and the improve- 
ment of old ones. This cannot be done entirely 
by foreign technicians; these can give a lead, but 
a good deal of their effort must be devoted to 
teaching others who can go out into the farms and 
villages and carry on with the educational work 
that is so necessary. 


At the same time, many under-developed 
countries lack trained administrators. Development 
programmes of the kind that are needed, require 
to be administered centrally. The tasks of govern- 
ment have to be greatly enlarged. The demands 
on the civil service machine will be more, in the 
early years, than most of these countries can pro- 
perly support. Thus it will be necessary to pro- 
vide them with people who can help in their 
administration and who can train others to succeed 
them. This must be a tremendously important 
part of any development programme. 


Planning and education and technical assist- 
ance are, therefore, essential preliminaries. It is 
also essential that the economy be placed on as 


sound a basis as possible, before any large amounts 
of new capital assistance are made available. An 
economy which has suffered from violent 
inflationary pressures may certainly make progress, 
but it cannot make the best use of the foreign 
capital which will be made available to it. 


In cases, therefore, where there has been 
inadequate financial control and inflationary pres- 
sures have been allowed to develop, and where, 
perhaps, inappropriate exchange rates have been 
adopted, it is essential that the development pro- 
gramme be preceded by the adoption of a stabilisa- 
tion programme. 


In some cases, a stabilisation programme will 
have to include a review of the country’s indebted- 
ness, both internally and externally, and par- 


—to prepare the ground for the third type of long- 
term financial assistance,—that provided by private 
capital. It must so deploy its resources that 
private investment in the territory becomes more 
attractive and it may have, at the same time, to 
make adjustments in local legislation in order to 
avoid any hindrances to private capital investment. 
In some cases, governments will wish to go even 
further and to make special concessions to 
foreigners who wish to invest in their countries. 


But the developed countries cannot rest on 
their oars when they have done all the things men- 
tioned above. There are many longer-term prob- 
lems that have also to be solved. The first of these 
is how to provide the developing countries with a 
rising level of export earnings. Too often, money 


nder-developed 


ticularly the latter, in order to ensure that the 
success of the development programme is not com- 
promised by the necessity to devote too large a 
proportion of the national income to the repayment 
of debt over short periods of time. 


Thus, a good many things must precede the 
provision of long-term financial assistance. Such 
assistance is usually required for three purposes : 
in the first place, financial help is needed to provide 
the economy with the basic capital equipment 
required for development — roads, railways, tele- 
communications, schools, hospitals, sewers and so 
forth. These are things that cannot be provided 
by private enterprise, except in very exceptional 
cases. They must provided by government, and 
there will not normally be any specific return on 
the capital so invested. Secondly, governments 
will also wish to contribute to the new industries 
to be set up in the developing countries, 


Some of the larger industries will involve con- 
siderable amounts of capital, far exceeding the 
amounts likely to be made available from private 
sources and, in the beginning at least, substantial 
government funds will have to be made available, 
because in newly-developing countries, the risks 
attaching to investment are too great to be attrac- 
tive to private capital, 


But it must be the aim of governments, in 
providing capital of both these kinds—that is to 
say what is sometimes called “ capital for infra- 
structure ” and “ capital for industrial investment” 


has been lent to these countries with which they 
have built up local industries, but when they come 
to export the products of those industries, they 
find that their exports meet insurmountable 
barriers in the industrialised countries. This is no 
answer to their problem. It is no use giving these 
countries the possibility of producing exportable 
products, unless one is prepared also to take those 
exports, when they become available at reasonable 
prices. Nor, indeed, can lending countries hope 
to receive repayment of their loans unless they 
do this. 


Thus, the industrialised countries must adopt 
programmes designed deliberately to help the 
under-developed countries to increase and main- 
tain their export earnings. They must help them 
to plan the production of exportable products, and 
they must help them in the preparation and 
marketing of those products. One often sees, in 
under-developed countries, products which would 
be eminently saleable in the great cities of the 
world, if only they could be got there in a reason- 
able state of preservation, and brought to the 
attention of buyers in those cities. Modern tech- 
niques would enable this to be done, but they are 
still largely unknown in many of the producing 
countries. 


Secondly, the industrialised countries must 
adopt liberal import policies. They must not main- 
tain protection for their own industries against the 
products of the under-developed countries. They 
must, rather, find ways and means of re-employing 
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their own resources in the production of things in 
which they have a strong natural advantage, leav- 
ing the under-developed countries a freer field to 
market the products which they can produce 
economically and well. 


Finally, many under-developed countries, 
particularly in the early stages of their develop- 
ment, will be dependent, for their export earnings 
on sales of one or two commodities. Frequently 
the prices of these commodities are subject to wide 
fluctuations in world markets. It is therefore the 
duty of the industrialised consuming countries to 
seek, with the producing countries, ways and 
means of maintaining greater stability in prices and, 
consequently, in the level of the export receipts 
of the under-developed countries. 

A few other points need to be mentioned. 
Many of the under-developed countries will require 
to make long-term internal reforms if they are to 
be ready to take their place in a more highly- 
developed world. Land reform would be important 
in many of them. 
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All must help 


It is vital that the governments of developing 
countries should be able to attract to the public 
service the best people in their countries, and to 
keep them there. Finally, in some countries, 
methods of writing the local language are not suit- 
able to modern conditions, which require that the 
written language be as simple as possible and be 
capable of transmission rapidly to all sections of 
the population. In Turkey, thirty years ago, the 
bold decision was made to change the written lan- 
guage from the Arabic script to the Latin alphabet. 
Similar reforms may be necessary in other coun- 


Any job is 


better with tries. In all these matters, the accumulated 
experience of the developed countries should be 
£ 5 0, 00 0] put at the disposal of the under-developed coun- 


| tries, in order to help them quickly and smoothly 
GRAND NAT IONAL ' to make the reforms and changes that may be 
necessary. 
|SWEEPSTAKE | general higher education and in research into the 
needs of the under-developed countries. Greater 
TICKETS 1 EACH i 5 ; 
~ sity level, of the problems of developing countries 
and to the establishment of research institutions 
EVERY Fino’ PRIZE = 5 designed to investigate these problems and to find 
solutions to some of them. ‘There should, too, be 
IRISH HOSPITALS’ SWEEPSTAKES, BALLSBRIDGE, DUBLIN | teachers between the developed and under- 
developed countries. 


SWEEPST ) E Finally, the developed countries can help in 
attention should be given to the study, at univer- 
better facilities for exchanges of students and of 

BRANCH SWEEP OFFICES AT CORK, SLIGO, GALWAY AND AT 9-11 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN | 


Listen to our nightly programme at 11 from Radio Eireann. Wavelength 530m. This is a long list of things to be done, and it 
= may well be that it is not an exhaustive one. The 
S tasks that lie before us in this field are tremendous. 
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They exceed by far the possibilities and capabilities 
of any single international organisation or any 
single national government. They require the 
closest co-operation and co-ordination between all 
governments and all international institutions con- 
cerned with this kind of work. 


It is particularly important that this co- 
ordination should take place between the inter- 
national organisations, of which there are now over 
a dozen working in this field. For example, as has 
already been indicated, it is useless to give these 
countries complicated capital equipment until there 
are people available who can get the best use out 
of it; thus, the organisations which provide this 
equipment should co-ordinate with others that pro- 
vide technical and educational resources needed 
to operate it. 


What Ireland can do 


Nor is it only the largest and richest coun- 
tries who can help in this matter. Even the poorer 
among the developed countries can help a great 
deal, Nobody would expect Ireland to make large 
contributions of capital to under-developed coun- 
tries, but one could expect a contribution in man- 
power, in brain-power and in hours devoted to 
research and stidy of the problems of these coun- 
tries. Young men and women from Ireland could 
be sent to under-developed countries to help with 
the education of the young and with adult educa- 
tion, to give them technical advice, to help in the 
development of their civil service administrations, 
and to provide technical assistance of other kinds. 
Ireland could, too, consider ways and means of 
making the Irish market more accessible to the 
products of under-developed countries, thus pro- 
viding them with some of the foreign exchange of 
which they are so badly in need. 


This is a task to which we must all put our 
hands, and it can be a tremendously satisfying one. 
There can be no greater satisfaction than to visit 
a country in course of development, which one has 
helped in some little way on the road, and to see, 
with one’s own eyes, the progress that has been 
made, often in a very short period of time; to feel 
that people who were yesterday living in misery, 
on the barest edge of existence, are to-day begin- 
ning to enjoy some of the material fruits of 
civilisation and will one day, therefore, be able 
to enjoy also the less-tangible fruits of a more 
leisured, less onerous daily life. 


This is the challenge of the second half of the 
twentieth century. If the industrialised countries 
of the Western World fail to meet it, we may well 
find that it will be our own children who will 
suffer too, 


When it’s a heating 


problem — 


call in the 


EXPERTS 


You can’t be expected to know all about 
the latest methods of heating —— their 
relative efficiency and their relative costs. 
That’s a job for the experts who keep fully 
up-to-date on the latest developments and 
have a vast reserve of experience from 
which to draw. 


The engineers of the Heating Advisory 
Service of the E.S.B. are at your service 
FREE OF CHARGE to give you up-to-the- 
minute facts and figures on heating instal- 
lations, and, if necessary, to provide plans 
and specifications. For this service there 
is no charge and no obligation. 


Solve your heating problems the easy way. 
Write or phone 


Heating Advisory Service 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BOARD 
27 LR. FITZWILLIAM ST., DUBLIN 


TELEPHONE 65831 
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Retail trading the world over 


is rapidly adopting self-service 


HE REVOLUTION in _ shopping habits, 
| brought about by the increasing turn-over 


both in absolute and relative terms of the 
type of shop classed as super-market, is now being 
measured statistically in Britain. Its ultimate 
development can be predicted fairly accurately by 
reference to the more advanced developments in 
selling techniques in the United States. 


The experts seem to be agreed on a time lag of 
approximately five years between what happens in 
the United States and what follows as a matter 
of course in Britain and, with a compelling unani- 
mity, in France and Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium. 


Products must be designed specially 


for this type of selling 


The introduction of the super-market has 
affected the procedure and organisation of retail 
selling far beyond the extent indicated by its per- 
centage of the total turn-over. Departmental 
stores of the traditional type, co-operative societies 
and, increasingly, the small grocer, have had to 
adapt themselves with greater or less success to 
the new challenge, and have perforce had to copy 
some of its techniques. 


More important still, perhaps, manufacturers 
have had to pay primary attention to the demands 
of the super-market, and particularly to design and 
pack their produce and promote their advertising 
programmes, with direct reference to the impulse 
element on which the super-market depends for 
anything up to 50% of its sales. The establish- 
ment of super-markets has further given a tremen- 
dous bias to pre-packaging, not merely for its own 
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Super 


requirements but increasingly for products sold 
through other channels. 


In the final result, this means that manufacturers 
and advertisers are becoming more and more de- 
pendent on the dictates of the super-market 
managers. The traditional rdle of the grocer or 
other shopkeeper as the counsellor and advisor 
of his customer is being replaced by direct appeal 
to impulse buying. 


The spread of television, bringing advertising 
unremittingly into the home of some three-quarters 
of the British population reinforces the argument 
for massively advertised brands to the exclusion 
of specialty products. No matter how good they 
may be, products that are not backed by extensive 
publicity are on the losing side. 


While this, then, is the increasingly dominant 
aspect of retail selling, nothing wholly remains 
static. It is quite on the cards that a novel and 
very fruitful réle will yet remain to be filled by the 
more modern equivalent of the traditional 
counsellor-retailer. 


The creation of super-markets, particularly in 
British conditions, further facilitates the technique 
of the take-over bid and the extension of control 
through one financial house of the activities of a 
multitude of nominally independent retailing out- 
lets. This again must, in a short term, lead to 
further concentration of control of policy and 
media usage. 


Another factor now entering into the complex 
is the expected paralysis and decline of the centres 
of the great cities. The tremendous increase in 
living standards and consumer prosperity, mani- 
fested above all in increasing purchase of motor- 


Ireland’s first Supermarkets, the 
interior of one of Williams’ Dublin 


Stores : ‘‘ a fantastic success ”’. 


markets 


cars, threatens to bring urban life in the tightly 
packed island of Britain to a grinding halt. In 
doing so, the pattern in Britain is merely following, 
in accordance with the time lag, events as they 
have already developed in the United States. It 
is no longer feasible for the suburban or ex-urban 
commuter to bring his motor-car into down-town 
New York, Baltimore or Washington. He may 
succeed in driving through these areas, but he will 
seldom if ever find a convenient place to park his 
car. 


Since the great bulk of retail purchases are de- 
cided on the distaff side, the distributive trade 
must bring their wares into a position of accessi- 
bility for the motorist. This means building super- 
markets, not at the urban centres, but strategically 
at the perimeter, where space is still sufficient to 
permit unrestricted motoring and convenient 
parking. 


Manufacturers, watch how 
those women buy! 


says ]. L. O’Neill 


This decision, however, brings another element 
into distributive policy and selling techniques. 
When department stores and the original super- 
markets were established in the urban centres 
their sales’ appeal could be based unreservedly on 
large volume and low profits geared to the least 
expensive versions of the products concerned, pro- 
vided they were sufficiently brand backed. This 
was psychologically and economically possible— 
and indeed dictated—when the mass of shoppers 
were satisfied as to the anonymity of their pur- 
chases. 


This factor of anonymity must tend to disappear 
when the township super-market is so placed that 
neighbourhood purchasers are likely, sooner or 
later, to meet one another. So long as super- 
markets have a novelty sales’ value and can re- 
present inexpensive shopping in the minds of the 
patrons, there will be no real reason to depart fun- 


damentally from the large turnover, small profits 
and mediocre type of products. 


As the novelty wears off, however, and the tra- 
ditional outlets become submerged for lack of 
turn-over, then the super-market located on the 
perimeter will have to provide more sophisticated 
distribution and sales’ technique. The very locale 
of the most desirable sites will, to some extent, 
enforce this approach. People who earlier would 
have been quite content to shop for the lowest 
price articles in time will come to expect a more 
elaborate range of choices in a locale which autos 
matically conjures up a picture of affluence and 
social attainment. The affluent society must, by 
its very nature, demand and create affluent pur- 
chasing emporia and the atmosphere of affluence 
in the satisfaction of their daily or weekly needs. 


Basing expectations on the pioneering pattern 
in the United States, and observing the wildfire 
success of the super-market idea in Germany, the 
Netherlands and, most surprisingly of all in France 
(probably the only country in which a political 
party of some significance was founded by and for 
the small shopkeeper) the super-market represents 
one of the business opportunities of the era. 


It is this last aspect of the matter, in a way per- 
haps the most important one, that should excite 


the interest and study of Irish traders and organ- 
isations. Not only is it now clear that the next 
decade will be the decade predominantly of the 
super-market, it is also as plain as daylight that 
this is the start to which, in some degree at least, 
Irish export marketing and individual enterprise 
should hitch its wagon. 


No more ideal outlet for the promotion of in- 
terest in quality branded products from _ this 
country could be envisaged than the affluent 
society super-market centre. The volume of sales 
through selected super-markets—even through one 
substantial establishment—would be of significance 
in relation to some of our minor products, and 
would provide invaluable information from the 
marketing point of view in relation to the larger 
bulk exports. 


But the primary significance would be the 
accustoming of the purchasing mind to apprecia- 
tion of our selected branded products. With in- 
creasing sophistication and response to affluence, 
the super-markets will inevitably tend to provide 
additional satisfaction, for example, delicatessen 
services and restaurants. A further impetus to 
heightened appreciation for the best Irish products 
can be given with what amounts to almost 
ridiculous ease—by the simple expedient of con- 
spicious display at the points of maximum impulse- 


SATISFACTORY SHOPPING... 


The NEW way of ensuring a wonderful choice of 


products and prices . 


.. EVERYTHING the housewife 


needs in keener pricing, wider variety, more satisfactory 


shopping! Get the Supermarket habit 


day to the NEW way and 


change to- 


SHOP AT WILLIAMS 


Self Service Supermarkets 


% Henry St. * Mount Merrion 
% Dun Laoghaire * Rathmines 
%* Terenure * Lr. Baggot St. 
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triggering. The pattern of most effective selling 
seems now to be set for the future. What we will 
require to get maximum benefit from it is, of 
course, more top-class products. 


Packaging Criticism 
from Britain 


The British trade journal “Self Service and Super- 
market’’, reviewing Messrs. H. Williams & Co.’s 
new Dublin Supermarket in its January issue, 
makes the following points : 

“Williams pre-pack the meat and bacon them- 
selves, and they pack their own fruit and vege- 
tables, too, The simple reason for this is that there 
are hardly any firms in Ireland who supply pre- 
packs (which again is due to the scarcity of self- 
service shops there). 

“Even potatoes come in sacks and have to be 
bagged in the store. This tends to put up costs, 
but no doubt when more self-service shops become 
established in Ireland, an appropriate pre-packaging 
industry will develop. 

“The packaging of manufactured goods such as 
biscuits, also leaves a good deal to be desired. Many 
packs are distinctly dowdy and unappealing. 

“Many of the fruit and vegetables are still un- 
packed and are sold on assisted service. There is 
also a counter section for wines and spirits inside 
the checkout area. 

“As early as 1949 Mr. Quinn (the managing 
director) experimented with a modified form of 
self service at this Henry Street branch. But it 
was not very successful, and he decided to shelve 
further experiments until techniques became more 
highly developed. 

“Tn March, 1957, he decided that it was time to 
experiment again, and he converted three Dublin 
branches. The results this time convinced him 
that he could not afford not to convert the other 
branches; and all six, varying in size from 800 to 
5,500 sq. ft. (this one), are now on self service. 

“One of the most surprising things, in Mr. 
Quinn’s view, is that none of his competitors yet 
show any sign of following his lead... . 

“Dublin is seeing the beginning of a price war 
in groceries, and the pricing policy of the company 
is described as aggressive. And it has been the 
target of much criticism on that score. 

“Which takes us back to the beginnings of self 
service and cut prices in this country. And there 
is no reason to doubt that eventually Ireland’s 
grocery trade will undergo the far-reaching changes 
that ours is experiencing now. Certainly the Irish 
Retail Grocery, Dairy and Allied Trades’ Associa- 
tion is very actively promoting the use of modern 
techniques.” 


WONDERFUL 
FOODS 


make 
a 

good 

meal 


better 


ay 


The recent “operation fish lift’, in which the C.I.E. transported 
big herring catches from the South-east coast to processing plants 
at the other end of the country, indicates that better internal 
organisation in the fishing industry is on the way. John Healy, 
continuing his series on ‘‘ Developing Ireland’s sea resources ”’, 
here concentrates on some home-front problems. 


Boosting. 
home 
sales 


F GOD had not invented Friday, Ireland would 
I not have a sea-fishing industry. And indeed, if 
most Irish people didn’t have to eat fish on a 
Friday, the converse is also true: Ireland might 
now have a very flourishing fishing industry. A 
paradox maybe — but an important one when one 
comes to consider the possible development of the 
Irish sea fishing industry. 


We have seen what the experts have in mind 
for the future development of our fisheries. In the 
blueprint of John K. Clear of the National Fish 
Industry Development Association one looks in 
vain for a strong plea to build up the home 
market. Future development, as he sees it, will be 
along special lines and with the export market as 
the prime target. The prospect of good export 
markets will, he feels, draw the financiers and 
boats into the industry. The thinking seems to be 
that our home market is now consuming all the 
fish it will ever consume. 


So little fish we eat... 


I doubt this. We consume four kilograms of 
fish per head per year, according to the OEEC 
survey. We are, with Austria, the second lowest 
consumers of fish of 17 OEEC countries. We eat 
less than half the European average, despite the 
fact that our fish, according to the same survey, 
are by far the freshest and marketed in prime 
condition. Why then, when we have that advan- 
tage, do we eat so little fish? Why cannot we 
expand our home market ? 
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The answer to that is contained in all the 
problems that have dogged fisheries development 
in the past half century, the problems that have 
created the vicious circles out of which, even 
now, we show no great national inclination to 
break. Inadequacies of regular supplies, high prices, 
bad marketing and chronic distribution and the 
lack of knowledge about fish and its value as a 
food. 


I have tired of all the arguments as to who is 
responsible: the fisherman, the middleman, or 
the housewife. All three are to one extent or 
another to blame. I can understand the fisherman 
and his viewpoint : he goes out, as Big Dan Lavery 
does in Glengad lands fifteen or twenty boxes of 
prime plaice, is paid 1/2d. a lb. for them landed 
in Dublin — and then sees, after a journey of 500 
yards and three handlings, a price tab of 3/6d. a Ib. 
put on the same fish. He cannot be blamed if he 
feels gypped. The middleman will throw out his 
well-fleshed hands in pious horror and say that the 
boosting of the price by 200%-plus doesn’t even 
go half way to defraying “ overheads”. He has to 


“carry risks”... his business “is a_ highly 
chancy one”. 


. . as little as possible 


And the housewife? “Thank goodness 
Friday only comes once a week” ~~ for she is a 
reluctant customer who is forced to buy. And even 
then, she has no guarantee that she is getting what 
she pays for; in the past four years I have per- 
sonally found fishmongers try to palm off on me 
shilling-a-pound dabs as four-and-sixpence-a-pound 
plaice. Leave Dublin, Wexford, Killybegs, Dingle, 
Cork and Kilmore Quay and see what kind of a 
market have you. 


You haven't. You have fish hawkers flogging 
three-day-old (and you're lucky at that!) herring 
and mackerel. Again I know from bitter personal 
experience. Though I was born and reared but thirty 
miles from the West Coast, I never saw anything 
but herring and mackerel on sale in the “inland” 
towns of Mayo-—and even those we would not 
have but for the initiative of a family or two who 
were regarded (stupidly) as being unable to do any- 
thing else but be “ fish-hawkers ”. 


Can I suggest that all of this must change 


before we can really get down to developing our 
fisheries ? More, can I tell you that many of the 
countries of Europe, with higher consumption 
figures and healthier fishing fleets and a better 
industry, have had to do it ? (And here I am not 
willing to be side-tracked by Mr. Clear’s sugges- 
tion that each country’s fishing industry is basically 
different : people come pretty standard whether in 
Germany, Ireland, or France). And finally, can I 
say that as a basic requirement to a healthy fleet 
and a good export market, we must have a thriving 
and expanding home market which will guarantee 
our fishermen a steady demand and will enable 
them to fish without being at the mercy of foreign 
Government’s quota restrictions and all the other 
factors which can alter the structure of an export 
market not only yearly but overnight ? For — and 
here is the kernel of my argument—if we can 
show the fishermen that there is a future in fishing 
and a good finencial reward, the industry will 
attract others and it will naturally expand. Anda 
natural expansion is much more to be welcomed 
than an artificial one in which money and equip- 
ment and skill are invested on a premise that is 
nothing more than that. 


because we don’t know... 


Where does one start ? At the source. If I had 
a trawler or a fleet of small boats working out of 
Glengad, Moville, Kilmore Quay or Galway I 
would have the boatmen band together (as Kilmore 
Quay did to form their own co-operative) and buy 
a lorry. Then in every town between the home 
port and the Dublin market I would ask one 
shop-keeper to take one box of fish, or half a box, 
or whatever he needed, from that lorry as it went 
through each night en route to the Dublin market. 
The results could be startling ! 


Consider it: people would not only get sea- 
fresh fish, they would get a variety they never saw 
before — and they would get them cheaper. For 
allowing the shopkeeper fourpence to sixpence a 
pound, they’d still sell at a lot less than the Dublin 
prices. And do not forget that people in the country 
invariably pay the Dublin prices plus carriage. 
(And it is ridiculous to think that before fish can 
be sold in Sligo they must first come from Killybegs, 
via Sligo, all the way to Dublin and back again !). 


. .. what’s good for us! 


Would people buy more fish? Without a 
doubt. Put someone says: that’ll starve the Dublin 
market. Quite conceivably. But who should worry? 
As it is at the moment, it is price-starved, without 
the fisherman or the consumer getting the benefit 
of it. We would then see some action. 


Next month, Clayton Love 
replies to John Healy 
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JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: ACTIVITIES, IDEAS 


on the activities of the Junior Chamber of 

Commerce, but such reporting will be of little 
use until the perspective is correct. Since this is 
its first appearance, a short history of the Chamber 
may be of interest. 


The Dublin Junior Chamber is composed of the 
young businessmen of the City. Membership, which 
is at present over 170, is increasing at a rate of 
some six new members a month. The Chamber 
was established in November 1956 by a group of 
twenty young men who were brought together by 
the Dublin Chamber of Commerce Inc. 


On the national scale, there are at present 
two Junior Chambers who are members of The 
Junior Chambers of Commerce of Ireland: Dublin 
and Cork. Internationally, both the Dublin and 
Cork Chambers are members of Junior Chamber 
International which has its headquarters in Miami 
Beach, Florida. Junior Chamber International, or 
JCI as it is more usually termed, is the third 
largest organisation in the World, having 480,000 
members in 58 countries. 

The activities of the Junior Chamber are both 
commercial and civic. The civic aspect is 


I T 18 the object of this column to report regularly 
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Have you looked at your Insurances lately ? You may be 


inadequately covered. Why not check with 


HIBERNIAN 
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the scene 1s chan SING» « 2 


Insurances must play a vital part in this development. 


demonstrated in projects such as the Home Safety 
Campaign which was organised by the Safety 
Committee in Dublin recently. This campaign was 
an effort to demonstrate to the Citizens of Dublin 
how carelessness and ignorance in the home can so 
often end in tragedy. The success of the Commit- 
tee’s efforts is demonstrated by the amount of 
publicity which was obtained in the press, on the 
radio and from commercial firms throughout the 
city. 

Commercially, the Trade and Commerce 
Committee is at present working on a scheme to 
help to boost exports. Details of this scheme will 
be announced in the near future. In 1958, this 
Committee, together with the Statistics Committee, 
considered the question of Free Trade and pro- 
duced a report. It was a compliment to the Dublin 
Junior Chamber that An Taoiseach should choose 
to make his important speech on Protection and 
Free Trade at the Annual Dinner which was held 
in the middle of January. 

The Junior Chamber is, however, far more than 
a commercial or civic association. It is a method 
whereby young men in commerce may meet 
together to discuss problems of many sorts. 
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To-day, more than ever before, Ireland is weaving a new 
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National DEVELOPMENT Trust 


GG I; THINGS in Ireland are not getting any 
better, whose fault is it? It’s our fault. Why 
4 don’t we do something about it ?” 


You may remember reading these words in a 
recent edition of DEVELOPMENT, they were spoken 
by the Trustees of the newly-formed National 
Development Trust. Young business men all, and 
enthusiastic, they spoke of their organisation, of 
how they aimed to poo! the specialised knowledge 
and skill of all business and professional men and 
women throughout the country who would be wil- 
ling to give their services free to—and thus become 
members of—the Trust, because that is precisely 
what the Trust is—a clearing house for ideas, for 
examining and launching projects which will 
demonstrably help the national economic develop- 
ment, A voluntary, non-profit, no-strings group it 
is open to all who wish to contribute any service 
towards the N.D.T. ideal. 


But nothing succeeds like success, Even while 
in the difficult stages of getting the basic structure 
of the organisation — the house, so to speak — in 
order, N.D.T. has laid out a round half-dozen pro- 
jects for exploitation. The characters and scope of 
these vary very widely indeed—but let us consider 
one very specialist one. 


This project is an engineering drawing-office 
in Dublin working exclusively for export . . . sug- 
gested by the chronic shortage of such draughts- 
men in Britain. For example, one firm with an 
engineering works in Lancashire has some of its 
drawings done in Scotland, some in Canada. 
Another, harassed by the same shortage, has had 
to cancel or put back newer developments in 
engineering parts. Already two English firms have 
set up their own drawing offices in Dublin —- but 
there are many hundreds — yes hundreds of 
smaller firms who would be glad to avail of the 
services of a skilled Irish drawing office. 


The advantages of such a project are many: 
it is an export of services; there is a guaranteed 
market for its products; capital outlay is small; 
it is an export with a very high labour content. It 
has a long range practical application too; it will 
increase essential drawing office facilities for young 
engineers, the increasing number of whom has 
helped swell the University faculties and con- 
tributed (among others) to the need for the £14m. 
Government grant for extensions to technical col- 
leges. 


Negotiations have already opened with a num- 
ber of medium-sized British firms interested in this 
N.D.T. project; office space is available. Now it’s 
for Irish draughtsmen to get on with the job. 


Moments... 


— moments that call for 
something extra special in 
the choice of a cigarette. 
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OIOWARR Nera. wen... 


The production of a high quality fertiliser is only possible through close co-operation 
and work of a team of specialists and for this reason our staff includes skilled chemists, 
engineers, physicists and agronomists, who are supplied with the latest technical infor- 
mation as well as with the results obtained by our Research Department. This coupled 
with study tours abroad ensures that the latest and best in modern fertiliser development 
can be placed at the disposal of Irish farmers. 

Quality in fertilisers is not generally appreciated and many farmers think that all fertilisers 
are the same provided that an analysis is printed on the bag. This is not true and may 
be illustrated by the following brief examples: 

All powder fertilisers tend to set during the weeks after manufacture and for this reason 
Goulding’s provide huge storage spaces so that this process may take place on their own 
premises, After several montks maturing in their stores the fertilisers are again milled 
to a fine condition before being bagged and despatched to the consumer, thus ensuring 
their being received in the very best possible condition. Again damage can be caused 
to a crop by a compound fertiliser that is not thoroughly mixed such as a loss in yield 
which is not always obvious. In order to ensure homogenous compounds of accurate 
analysis, Goulding’s use expensive machinery for the proportioning and thorough mixing 
of the ingredients. 

In these and many other ways, Goulding’s bring top quality fertilisers to the Irish farmer. 
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Did you believe a few weeks ago that 
the first feature-length film completely 
in Irish—-MISE EIRE—-would break al! 
recorcs for a first week at a leading 
Dublin theatre? Yet it has done so ! 
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ments in modern homes 
and modern industries. 
Lamps for public lighting. 
Lamps for cars, motor 
cycles, radios, flash lamps, 
photography, For satisfac- 
tion and economy specify 
Solus. 


NEON SIGNS 


4; We are experts in the 
construction and erec- 
tion of Neon and 
Moulded Perspex Signs. 


Lamps to meet all require- | 
| 
| 


It just goes to show that with leader- 
ship and imagination 


IRISH IRELAND CAN MAKE IT 


- BIONN TORADH AR OBAIR GAEL-LINN SO LUS 
Gael-Linn, Sraid Grafton, Baile Atha Cliath. 
[L/\ IMIS 


Solus Teoranta, Bray, Co. Dublin. Tel. Bray 2861 
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welcome an opportunity of a d 


If you requ 
MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN. 
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This Company 
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business 


Which means that we are suppliers ot 

the power and energy necessary to Irish 

Industry. Each year the demand for energy 

increases, each year the demand on our 

limited natural resources is supplemented 
to a greater extent by oil fuel. 

Esso Petroleum Co. (Ireland) Ltd., is playing 
a major part in this new oil era, which manifests 
itself in the conversion of railways to diesel fuel, 

the conversion of the industrial boiler to fuel oil 
burning and the economical heating of blocks of 


cffices, flats and hotels. 


This Company is 


Esso Petroleum Co. (Ireland) Ltd., t/2 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin 
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